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M. Klein (London, Longmans). The author 
resided in Alsace-Lorraine throughout the 
struggle, and writes with an impartially 
friendly tone of both French and Germans. 
His reminiscences afford many touching and 
instructive lessons on the extreme responsi- 
bility incurred by rulers and statesmen who 
lightly 
« Cry Havoc, and let loose the dogs of war.”’ 

The mad folly of a popular war-enthusiasm 
is also well depicted. And surely this has 
seldom been so strikingly exemplified as in 
the case of the Napoleonists who brought on 
that war. Their Prime Minister exclaimed 
that they declared war “ with alight heart.” 
The Minister of War (M. Le Beuf) told the 
Senate ‘“ France is ready to the last gaiter- 
button ” (archiprét). The Empress Eugenie 
hoasted ‘This is my war.”” The Paris mobs 
shouted “To Berlin,” and their rulers 
promised the troops a speedy “ breakfast at 
Berlin,” and an unlimited sack of German 
households. The Emperor and Prince Im- 
perial burried off, so as not by any means to 
miss the earliest ‘‘ baptism of fire”? on the 
battle field. Even the comparatively neutral 
Alsace-Lorrainers beame anxious to welcome 
the French army on its way to Berlin. When 


nnn the advance guard at length arrived, with 


RETROSPECTS OF WAR. 


The German nation has recently been 
celebrating with enthusiasm the tenth anni- 
versary of the great battles of Sedan, Worth, 
Gravelotte, and Vionville, in 1870. But the 
impressions made by that war, upon the 
social and national framework of both coun- 
tries, are too deep to require any special re- 
minders of the period. The lives of multi- 
tudes yet unborn will be profoundly in- 
fluenced by the results of the awful conflict 
of ten years ago. 

The pens of many historians have already 
put on record the events of that terrible time. 
Amongt these writings there are some ver 





graphic descriptions in a work entitled “The 
Pastor’s Narrative, or War and Peace,” by 


prancing horses, musicians playing “‘ The 
Marseillaise,” and arms gleaming in the 
sunshine, they were received by the villa- 


'gers with cheers and with glad offerings of 


wine and omelettes and fruit. The pastor 
thoughtfully remarks upon this, “ But that is 
the way in time of war. No one dreams 
that this can touch his home, his village, his 
house, his person. O the blindness and self- 
delusion of the human heart!” 

The dis-illusion was rapid. Almost withio 
twenty-four bours it was found that the 
whole boasted system of the French army- 
commissariat was rotten. The soldiers were 
already compelled to beg and to threaten the 


Y | villages for food. And throughout North- 


ern and Eastern France the state of affairs 
was such that “‘ There was not a single man 
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a 
who knew anything, who could give an/their parched and widely-opened mouths 
order, or who could point to a way out of| told of their longings for a drink of water. 
the difficulty. Every one ran hither and| They raved and howled till they died.” 
thither in the wildest excitement; cries of} All around, for miles, were the wounded 
anger and dismay fell from every lip.” It|soldiers in their long agonies, and the 
was found that the “glorious” army of| corpses of men and horses speedily turning 
France was honeycombed with vice, sloth,|to corruption. And then the stench and 
and corruptiou—a corruption of every kind, | putrefaction, and the compulsory enrolment 
engendered by years of Napoleonic militar-| of the surviving inhabitants in order to bury 
ism and by the godless vanities of the Sec-| the dead, and so avert a pestilence. With 
ond Empire. The legions began to plunder} great toil and weariness, long pits were dag, 
and ravage their own people before the Ger-| and into them were placed the poor dead, or 
mans crossed the frontier. They plundered] the fragments of them, in double rows, of 
by wholesale the potatoes, geese, pigs,| thirty or forty in each grave, friend and 
coffee, bacon, and wine of the poor Alsacians. | foe, all mingled, namelessly, together. Such 
The villagers crowded to the Burgomaster’s| are the realities of war, which the poet, and 
house and to the parsonage, crying, “ They|the politician, too often paint in glowing 
are taking everything from us; it is worse| colors of romance, or trifle with, in a spirit 
than the Cossacks.” The French General, | of the most culpable levity. 
being appealed to, replied, in imbecile help-; Then came the tending of the wounded. 
lessness, ‘‘How can I help it? The men|In one village there were 900 of these in 
must eat.”” Amid this confusion, numbers/| the castle, 500 in the school, 96 in the par. 
of the soldiers were passed before a priest,| sonage, and from 10 to 60 in every cottage, 
to receive his blessing, as invincible warriors, | and only eight surgeons for all. Many were 
whilst skeptical Zouaves laughed and sneer-| hopelessly muimed, and could only linger 
ed. The men openly disobeyed and ridiculed | awhiie in agony. They were laid about on 
their officers. And the officers cursed the| floors, or anywhere. The Pastor, as he 
men, and then, shrugging their shoulders, | moved, helpless, amongst the groaning mul- 
exclaimed, ‘Que voulez-vous? C’est la! titude, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, those who have 
guerre!” ‘ What could you expect? It is! never seen sights like these have never 
war!” Yes, indeed it was war—as war is| learnt to cry, from the depths, ‘Give peace 
always and must be—a time of every evil|in our time, O Lord!'” 
and confused misery. | He remarked also that “ the most touch- 

And then the narrative shows how, in|ing thing, among both French and German 
rapidly successive stages, things, as usual,| wounded, was to see the considerate kindly 
went on from bad to worse. The blooming} feeling with which they treated one another, 
gardens, picturesque homes, and harvest-| All enmity was forgotten ; like brothers they 
bearing fields arqund the villages were over-| lay side by side, and pitifully and helpfally 
whelmed in the carnage, and blackened in| one gave the other his band, and every man 
the conflagration of fierce conflict. During| was ‘comrade.’ Yes, there are noble chords 
the great battle of Worth, the pastor and|in the human heart, which, when strack in 
some of the chief of his village found refuge| the right way, give forth loving tender 
in a strongly arched stone cellar. When| notes.” 
they. at length ventured to emerge, it was to| Long time passed on whilst the work of 
find their houses in ruins, their barns on| pacification and restoration was slowly pte 
fire, and their streets and roads piled with| ceeded with. But years of peaceful effort 
dead horses, broken wagons, and bloody| were needed to replace the destructions 
corpses. Hell had been let loose. The} wrought by a few horrible days of war 
cannon had been thundering over the vil-| In 1876, six years afterward, the Pastor's 
lage for eight hours. Amongst those who] village church was once more complete, with 
took refuge in the cellar was a strong healthy | the aid of a grant from the State, ands 
girl of twenty. She came out of it a gibber-| handsome donation from the German Empe 
ing idiot, and bas remained so in all the sub-|ror. And during one of his western visits, 
sequent years. Her case is but one of many|the Emperor himself graced the spot witl 
similar ones occasioned by the war. The} his presence. , 
scenes all around were appalling. In one} But the great lesson of such narratives # 
corner of a yard were six Turcos all severely | that the prevention of war is incomparably 
wounded, but still alive. One was shot] better than the attempted cure or reparation 
through the breast, another through the] of its evils. For many, if not most, of it# 
stomach, a third had both eyes shot out.| ravages, no compensation can be made by 
The writer remarks: ‘‘ How doubled up| the survivors to the sufferers, How eset 
with pain these poor mangled bodies were.| tial a part, then, of true stateamanabip 
How they shivered in every limb. How] should be the cultivation of a conciliatory 
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tis. And how incumbent should it be 
upon the rulers, jurists, and pastors of all 
countries to facilitate, by every means in 
their power, the practical development of 
international law, and of facilities for arbi- 
tration, and the reference, by general agree- 
ment, of every dispute between States to a 
competent tribunal for settlement. 


JOHN M. WHITALL. 





‘Continued from page 212). 


“The Bible he used was well worn. 
was the one his mother gave him when he 
fret went to sea, and he used it faithfully 
for his own private reading, as well as for 
reading aloud to his ship’s crew, and in or- 
der to preserve it, had covered it with the 
thin of a pet goat that had died on ship- 
board. It presented, therefore, a remarka- 
ble appearance—the black and white hair 
remaining on it in large patches, while the 

most handled were worn to the skin. 
ut the chief interest of its appearance was 
In the Gospels, large pieces 
were worn away from the edges of some of 
the leaves, by constant use, destroying 
wmetimes four or five or more verses, and as 
Isat at his left hand at table, it was my 
peat delight to see him, when he came to 
oe of these places, go on reading, without 
tion, as though the whole of it was 


He never seemed to lose this famili- 
tity with the Bible, and even when his in- 
terest and knowledge of worldly matters 
had very much faded from his view, bis 
memory was perfectly clear on Bible sub- 
One First-day evening. during the 
st year of his life, as the rest of us, 
thildren and grand-children, were gathered 
hound the table in the parlor, at the Cedars, 
vith our mother, engaged in the study of 
the Bible, the dear patriarch of the family 
‘it apart in his large arm-chair, apparently 
Muconscious of what was going on around 
him. A question having arisen as to a cer- 
win event in the Old Testament, which we 

te none of us able to answer, one of the 
turned to him, and asked him if he 
lected what it was and where it was. 
At once he was entirely alive to the subject, 

itold us correctly what we wanted to 
mow,as we found, upon turning to the 
lace he indicated. 

“He would never say that he valued one 

of the Bible more than another, but it 

Svery manifest that he had -an especial 
ve for the Gospels. Of later years he 

i very frequently hand the Bible to 
lyone of his children who might happen 
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to be with him, and ask to have a chapter 
read. How distinctly, as I write, come 
back to me the tones of his voice, filled with 
an involuntary accent of affection for his 
dear Saviour, as in reply to the question, 
‘Where shall I read, father ?’ he would say, 
‘Read about the Lord Jesus.’ 

“ For many years he had been in the habit 
of reading the Bible through once a year, and 
at New Year’s, 1877, five months before his 
death, he began it again, but only got as 
far as Proverbs, when he found he was un- 
able to read any more; and then, with the 
sweetest and most instructive submission 
and patience, he laid aside his beloved book, 
and was never heard to utter one word of 
complaint of bis failing powers.” 

His religious life had also been very 
much influenced by another circumstance 
that took place in his nineteenth year. 

One day, when walking through the 
streets of Philadelphia, he stopped at a 
book-stand and bought a second-hand edi- 
tion of ‘‘Guyon on Prayer.” He knew 
nothing whatever of the book, and bought 
it at a venture, as far as his own conscious- 
ness was concerned; but unconsciously 
guided no doubt, by the Lord, whom he 
had begun so implicitly to trust. He says 
in his reminiscences concerning this book: 

“Tt proved to be of the greatest comfort 
tome. I carried it in my pocket, and at 
leisure moments read it to my everlasting 
profit, I trast. While at Savannah, I was 
put on the boat’s crew, and we had a hard 
time of it rowing the captain backwards 
and forwards from the ship to the town, and 
waiting for him. Bat I was favored to 
have a resource in reading, while thus wait- 
ing, and I cannot but thank a kind Provi- 
dence for giving me this blessed book.” 

It surely was by no accident that our 
father thus early in his Christian life was 
led into an understanding and enjoyment of 
the simple, yet deep lessons of faith and 
consecration, which this little book taught 
him. His whole after experience was 
moulded by these early impressions, and no 
doubt we discover in this providential cir- 
cumstance the secret of his remarkable life 
of inward communion with the Lord and 
walking in His realized presence. He 
valued this book so highly that he always 
delighted to give it away to his friends, and 
a copy was put into the hands of each of 
his children as soon as he thought they 
were old enough to appreciate it; and each 
one of us can testify to the great value of its 
teachings in the formation of our Chris- 
tian lives and characters. It was certainly a 
most unusual occupation for a young oale 
boy of eighteen, to be employing his time, 
while waiting in the boat to row his captain 
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to and from the ship, in reading “ Guyon 
on Prayer,” and one would predict that an 
unusual Christian character of sume sort 
would necessarily have been the result of 
such a course. 

The writings of Madame Guyon, as well 
as those of Fenelon, he continued to enjov 
to the close of his life. And after he had 
ceased to be able to read himself, he liked 
to have them read aloud to him. Fenelon 
he especially enjoyed the last few years of 
his life. The copy which he used was valu- 
able to him from its associations. It was 
one that his mother had given to his older 
brother, Franklin, at the time when he was 
first starting out from home to begin life 
for himself, with the request that he would 
read it through once a year. It had proved 
to be a great comfort to our uncle during 
the last years of his life. And after his 
death our father asked for it, and for the re- 
mainder of his life also, it was his daily 
companion, and, except the Bible, was the 
last book read to bim. 


— —- 690 


DISCOVERY OF OLD 
THEW 


MANUSCRIPTS OF MAT- 
AND MARK. 


| 


The discovery of the Sinaitic copy of the! 
New Testament, by Tischendorf, in 1859, | 
and the more recent find of manuseript| 
copies of Clemens Romanus and other ec- 
clesiastical writers at Constantinople, has 
now been followed by that of a very old 
manuscript of the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew and Mark. The merit of this is due 
to Oscar Von Erbhardt and Adolph Har-| 
nock, two noted German scholars, who ran- 
sacked southern Italy and Sicily in search of | 
such ancient documents. They heard that} 
a very old book was preserved in the palace 
of the Archbishop of Rossano, and, tu their 
great joy, found it to be these two Gospels, 
written near the end of the fifth or beginning 
of the sixth century. 

The manuscripts are of great beauty, the 
material being purple parchment, and the 
first three lines of each written in gold and 
all the rest in silver. 

There are one hundred and eighteen leaves, 
and the books are perfect down to the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth verse of the sixteenth 
chapter of Mark. 

The volume also contains a portion of 
Eusebius’ letter to Carpianus. It has painted 
miniatures illustrating events in the life of 
Christ, which are among the earliest speci- 
mens of Christian art extant. 

Its readings rather confcrm to the later 
manuscripts where the Sinaitic and Vatican 
differ from them. 

Gebhardt and Harnock have issued a vol- | 


—— 
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ume giving an account of these treasy 
which will be of much interest to Christian 
scholars, 
For Friends’ Review. 
A FRIENDs’ UNIVERSITY. 

I have just read the article in this week's 
number of FrrenDs’ Review on a Friends’ 
University, by Prof. Pliny E. Chase, | 
have for some time past contemplated writ 
ing on this subject but other interests and 
occupations have prevented, and I offer now 
some hastily written thoughts. 

I think with Prof. Chasve that an amalg, 
mation of the educational interests of 
Friends is a very desirable object, and that 
there should be co-operat’on and unification 
in all the systems of examinations in ow 
schools and colleges; and that ther 
should be some general supervision, by 
competent authorities, of both collegiats 
and academical instruction among Friends 
I would heartily welcome any endowments 
made for this purpose, and the only question 
is as to what is the best mode of doing it, 

I do not think, however, with Prof. Ma 
Taggart, that this can be attained in the 
best way by the establishment of ang in 
stitution resembling the Znglish universities, 
or of any university at all, as I understand 
the meaning of that term. Prof. MacTa 
gart proposed in his paper before the Cor 
ference what was I think snbstantiallys 
General Examining Board or a General 
Board of Examination and Instruction, and 
such I think it should be called, and not 
be termed ‘‘ A University.” 

I approve of calling a spade aspade. A 
school is not a college, and a college is nd 
a University. An Examining Board isn 
a university, although several such instite 
tions are called wrongly by that name, # 
for example the London University, which ié 
scarcely anything else than a Board d 
Examination. This so called “ University’ 
itself gives no instruction at all, as that is 
left to its subordinate branches, one of which 
is London University College. I earnest 
ly desire that in our efforts for elevating ot 
school systems we shall not copy after tlt 
imperfect, inconsistent and heterogeneots 
systems of England. The public scbodl 
system of England is still in a very unde 
veloped state, and probably no two schodli 
of the same grade are arranged on the sailt 


|plan. A uniform basis and standard of in- 


struction does not exist in England, whethet 
it be in schools, colleges or universities 
There appears to be no organization thet 
worthy of the epithet of thorough. Allow 
me to quote from a work lately published 
by Dr. L. Wiese, late Privy Councillor™ 
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the Ministry of Public Instruction in Prus- 
iis, entitled : ‘“‘ German Letters on English 
Bducation ” written during an educational 
ur in 1876, and translated by Leonard 
Schmitz, LL.D., of the University of 
London. 

“The German universities combine scien- 
tiie research with scientific teaching and 
training to scientific work; while scientific 
research is the exclusive business of 
(learned ] academies ; but the universities of 
Ragland have pre-eminently confined them- 
wlves to teaching and examining, and the 
London University is simply an examining 
institution. * * * * In England the 
universities are still essentially schools ; the 


frst year of the student’s university life is a} 


nere continuation of bis school-work.” 

“The real professional studies are gener- 
ally pursued, by those who choose them at 
ill, after their university career. The de- 
grees in theology, law and medicine are not 
conferred by a faculty but by the university 
ss such. This and the different relation of 
the State to the acquisition of knowledge, 
explain the difference between the English 
md German universities.’ * * “The 
Scottish universities are not what their name 
indicates, and have even more than Oxford 
ad Cambridge, the character of schools 
Prof. 


with lower and higher classes.” 
Blackie (of Edinburgh, I believe) admits sub- 
stantially this very thing. 

The degree of B. A. can be obtained from 
London University ‘‘in absentia,” that is 
to say, without the student being required to 
bein London at all, and at the age of seven- 


teen, and the M. A. at nineteen. I wish 
those interested in higher education would 
read and carefully reflect on what Dr. Wiese 
says of the whole subject of examinations— 
oral and written, competitive and other- 
wise, The remarks he makes in this book 
are most excellent, and I cordially sympa- 
thize with them. I agree also with him in 
believing that oral examinations rightly 
conducted in private are better than ex- 
tminations entirely in writing for young 
students of both sexes. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent in colleges and universities, but even 
in the latter I believe that the partial adop- 
tion of the plan pursued in a number of the 

rman universities would be found to be 
advantageous in this country. This method 
8 an oral examination in private, but in 
Presence of the whole faculty, each professor 
addressing the student in turn for about 
balf an hour; all present, both professors 
and students, being seated around a table. 
This method will consume a good deal of 
lime, bat what of that whea degrees of dis- 
Unetion are concerned, and these degrees 
may be conferred at three different periods 
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. 
in the year or even oftener. At some of the 
German universities there are five grades of 
diplomas. 

A university should be essentially an 
institution for education in the learned 
professions, and among these I include the 
profession of ‘‘letters” or “literature,” in 
which the student expects to devote bimself 
to journalism, to an editorship of literary 
magazines, or to the profession as contributor 
of bis original studies in this department, ex- 
pecting this to help maintain him pecuniarily 
in after life. The university is essentially 
a professional school, but differing from a 
polytechnic school in combining liberal cul- 
ture with special study; while the latter 
deals with special work only, and by itself 
would produce one-sided, narrow-minded, 
bigoted specialists. The college, on the 


other hand, exists solely for liberal culture 


and thorough training of the whole man, in- 
tellectually, morally and physically. They 
are essentially distinct, and cannot be united 
in the same institution without detriment to 
the best interests of both; for the reason 
that the methods of instruction and the 
‘‘animus”’ of the professors are essentially 
different and opposed one to the other. 

No reference to plans of employment in 
after life should be made in the choice of 
studies in a college curriculam. That which 
has no practical bearing on after life is often 
of the greatest value in symmetrical mental 
training. The introduction of scientific 
studies in a college curriculum should be 
solely for the purpose of mental training, and 
without regard to the amvunt of mere 
knowledge to be acquired in them, for the 
mental training is throughout the whole col- 
lege course the paramount object. If science 
is introduced, the department of it chosen 
should be that which under the peculiar 
circumstances of the college will afford the 
best mental discipline, and this training 
should be almost entirely by individual ex- 
perimental daily work by the student, with 
recitations from text books required only 
about once a week. If this cannot be 
afforded I would prefer that science be drop- 
ped altogether from the college curriculum, 
because I believe such experimental work to 
be absolutely essential to liberal culture. 
This explains sufficiently the distinctions | 
wish to make and I will not go into further 
detail. 

The French, according to Matthew Arnold, 
speak of Oxford and Cambridge as mere 
Lycees or high schools. German methods 
are by no means perfect, and the Germans 
themselves are not wholly satisfied with 
them, but they are on far more philosophical 
and enduring foundations that those still 
pursued in England. 
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To Germany, then, and not to England, 
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women will have a good influence, as show. 
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must we look for superior methods of col-|jing them what it is possible for woman to § Lor 
lege and university establishment. Never-| be, and what is her right place in society. put 
theless, as in all that is evil we may find| A warm welcome is awaiting these dear & thee 
some grains that are good, there are some| Friends. T. Waldmeier writes that they & js re 
points in English systems which are better | are very busy completing the Cottage Hos. only 
adapted to our different modes of life than | pital, and have already received one patient, step 
those maintained in Germany. a man whose leg was injured by falliug from § Lor 
Finally,the general tendency of American | & house. T. W. is still looking hopefully 
systems of education is more towards those forward to the proposed Training Home for 
of Germany than toward those of England.| Girls; there are not a few daughters of 
I believe Friends have a duty to observe | native members of our Society on Lebanon k 
whenever they establish a new institution, who would be glad to enter it. For aid in & usu 
that it shall accord with this general move-| starting this Training Home, T. Waldmeier & hes 
ment, and not clash with itso as to produce|looks chiefly to American Friends, who § tol 
confusion. I hold that sectarianism - in| have already in two Yearly Meetings given & he 
America offers peculiar difficulties in the liberal sums for this object. Certainly its gre 
establishment of a centralized and uniform | mission is a noble one, namely, to raise the # in 
system of instruction of the whole people. | condition of the female sex in the eyesof HM co 
This is I believe a great desideratum, and | the people, proving, what is still disbelieved sci 
we ought to do nothing in opposition to it.| by many, that girls have souls, and faculties J be 
Revusen Harnes. |of mind and abilities to learn, so that they & co 
Germantown, Tenth mo. 29, 1880. may become useful and virtuous women. 
A letter from J. F. and Alice Hansen in @ 10 
ih nee baka formed the Morning Meeting of the conclu. @ th 
OUR LONDON LETTER. sion of their service in Denmark and Nor & as 
aa way. There was also read a letter from th @ m 
The Morning Meeting was held in course| small “ Yearly Meeting” beld at Randers, @ iit 
on the 25th of Tenth month. Eliza Watson, | evidencing the desire of Friends in Denmark & ¢l 
of Iowa, laid before the meeting ber prospect |to be kept watchful and faithful, and their  p 
of further service on this side of the At-|care for the educational and other interests @ 
lantic, comprising the South of France and| of their little church. The schools in that 
Syria. This engaged close consideration, | country are under the control of the clergy, 
and after a large expression of feeling from |so that Friends’ children suffer much oppres- 
Friends and much sympathy, it was con-|sion and hindrance. The system of military 
cluded to liberate E. Watson for the visit to| training is another grievance to such as hold 
France, the meeting not being prepared at| true peace principles; and such Friends s 


this time for any furtber step. Our Friend’s 
health bas been feeble for some months past, 
and if she is able to undertake the journey, 
it is hoped that she may spend several 
months on French soil, thus escaping the 
English winter. There is a great call for 
work in France, both amongst those profess- 
ing with usin the neighborhood of Nismes 
and Congenies, amounting with attenders 
to about one hundred persons, and also 
in the nation at large. The need, however, 
is not met by short visits of a few days or 
a fortnight’s duration so well as by a longer 
tarriance, a few months if possible, (like 
many of the Apostle Paul’s visits) in which 
Friends can dwell among the people, under- 
stand their wants, and seck to build them 
up in Gospel truth. 

Two English women Friends, Maria Felt- 
ham, of Hitchin, accompanied by Ellen 
Clayton, uf Chelmsford, are about shortly 
to visit Syria, intending 1o stay for some 


months at Brumana, and work in a quiet 


way among the women of Mount Lebanon. 


The women io Syria are so ignorant and 


degraded, that the mere exemple of English 






are very poor find the authorities unwilling 
to relieve their wants on accouat of their reli- 
gious profession. 


disabilities and persecutions as our fore 














So that our members in 
Denmark seem to be suffering from the same 

















fathers endured, and from which we are 
now freed. May they be preserved in simple 
faith and charity. It is arranged that two 
or three young men and women from amongst 
Danish Friends shall come over to England 
to live in Friends’ families and acquire the 
English language. 

Joseph James Neave reports the arrival 
of Isaac Sharp at Sydney, New South 
Wales, on Eighth mo. 17th, well and strong, 
cheerful and full of faith. Friends’ Meet 
ings were being largely attended during J. 
Sharp’s stay in the city. 

London, Tenth mo. 28th. 
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Step By Step —A saint should follow the 
Lord’s will, step by step, as it is manifes 
to him, in simplicity, but he too often wants 
to walk by sight, not by faith; when be 
clearly sees the first footstep, he still say 
“T do not see my way clear,” for he wants 
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tosee where it will lead to; whereas the|tensively as ever among the serious classes 
Lord’s way istotell him, “Trust in Me, | now incriminated ; and—here we have pre- 
ut thy foot there, and confide in me to lead | pared a surprise for some—we will do them 
thee safely to the next, and the next.’’ This | more justice than tkey, by their shamefaced 
js real, simple faith in following Jesus. He|reticence, do themselves, and will boldly re- 
only promises to lead us step by step. “The|peat that, ifthe logic of their creed is the 
steps of a good man are ordered by the|same, their condemnation of fiction ought to 
Lord.” — Times of Refreshing. stand.” 


NOVELS. 


Recently an aged Christian, a man of un- 
usual independence in following out what he 
has believed the word of the Lord to him, 
told that when about eighteen years of age 
he had been accustomed, to oa moderate de- 
gree, to read novels. He was not restricted 
in it by parental authority, but silently the 
conviction impressed itself upon his con- 
science that it was inconsistent with his 
best spiritnal life—his free and intimate 
communion with his Lord. 

He had already abandoned all but Scott’s 
novels, supposing them less objectionable 
than others, but now he quietly laid these 
aside also, and through life has found both 
meatal instruction and recreation in truthful 
literature. The secular press often tells the 
church wholesome things, and the Contem- 
porary Review thus speaks of ‘‘ The Novel in 
Religious Circles :” 

“It is not more than thirty years—it is 
hot twenty years—since the condemnation 
of the novel in what were known as the 
‘religious circles,’ was absolute and un- 
reserved. How the change in practice and 
sentiment (we are careful not to use the 
word opinion) came about, is another mat- 
ter, one that will fall to be considered by 
usalmost immediately. But we might al- 
most say that it was brought about sur- 
teptitiously—that the New Fiction, so 
different from the Old, made good its footing 
in the teeth of reasons which remained the 
same, and were felt to remain the same. In 
plain words, the majority of the strictly-so- 
defined religious public have, in admitting 
the novel, ‘‘ sinned against light and know- 


LENDING TO THE LORD. 


A few years after the late civil war a 
Christian man received a letter from a friend 
engaged among the Freed-people, stating 
the urgent importance of securing a place 
for a school and meeting in a certain neigh- 
borhood. The sum required was large for the 
proposed giver, quite beyond what he could 
spare from his income. The purchase of 
more land than was required for the school 
premises was proposed as some security. 
On reading the letter the words of the 
Saviour, “give to him that asketh thee,” 
were strongly brought tothe mind of the 
party receiving it. it was a test not only 
of prudence but of faith, and in response to 
what appeared the Master’s will, the sum 
was sent, with the direction that if it could 
ever be returned, well; if not, it was given 
to the vause. 

Time went on. Other investments were 
lost or reduced in value, but this gift to the 
poor proved to be a loan to the Lord, and 
was returned principal and interest, coming, 
too, at an opportune time. ‘The good man 
will guide bis affairs with discretion,” yet 
there are times when the Master calls for 
acts of faith which transcend the bounds of 
ordinary prudence. 


+o 


A SMALL boy was arrested in a Milwaukee 
suburb at night, and thus cut sbort in his 
career as a highwayman. He wore a black 
mask, carried a dark lantern and was armed 
with two pistols. In his pocket was found 
“The Life and Adventures of Jack Shep- 
pard.”’ 


DANIEL WHEELER, when on his mission- 


ledge” (as they would say). When writers|ary voyage to the South Sea Islands, wrote 
such as Charles Kingsley, Miss Yonge and | of the “marvellous condescension of our dear 
George MacDonald have written novels} Lord and Master,” who for the first time 
which have been read and relished by mil-| since he had offered up to follow Him in 
lions of good and pure souls within dis-|this line of duty, opened to his mind the 
tinctly sectarian inclosures—whben such| nature of the service upon which he should 
books awaken all but universal shouts of de-| have to enter in many places. He saw that it 
light and gratitude—when that is the case, | was best that only what he required to know 
common love of approbation (which is|atthe time had been shown him. As he 
usually very strong ina certain order of| had acted on this and was prepared to know 
mind) makes certain people hold their|more, the Lord taught him his duty more 
tongues. They donot want tobe laughed|fully. It is well to be so ready to perform 
at, that is all, but their (more or less) secret | present duty, and so humble and teachable, 
opinions remain unaltered; the judgment | as to be fit to bear what the Lord will fur- 
condemning works of fiction is held as ex-| ther reveal to us. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


. ELEVENTH MO. 20,1880. 


WirnHovut doubt the true conception of a 
University is that of the Germans rather than 
that of such a corporation as the London Uni- 
versity; and our friend, Reuben Haines, does 
well to urge us to start with a right standard in 
combining our colleges to form a university. 
But this should not discourage a beginning. If 
true to Christ, the Society must grow greatly in 
numbers and resources in another century, and 
will need a university in its best form. Let the 
beginning be made, and the right ideal kept in 
view till it is attained. When Harvard was a 


century old it did not exceed what Haverford is 
now. 


Our ascended Lord would have had the 
church of Laodicea either cold or hot. A cold 
church can be set aside as useless—its candlestick 
may be removed because its light is gone out 
It can be abandoned as an organization and 
another raised up to take its place. 

But what of a ‘“‘hot”’’- church? First it must 
be made up of ‘‘ hot” members; the state of the 
whole is but that of its units, In its full meetings 
the worship is earnest and spiritual, The gifis of 
all its members find a proper field for exercise, 
and these are very varied. Personal zeal is tem- 
pered with unity of interest and fervent love of 
the brethren. Worldliness is displaced by sym- 
pathy with Christ. Christian experience is clear, 
for the question, ‘‘Am I His or am I not?” is 


held as one to be early and definitely settled. | 


The members have much spiritual joy, but they 
desire truth in the inward parts, rather than mo- 
mentary consolations. It is a growing church, 
if not in numbers, yet in grace and power. It 
does not pass by on the other side when men are 
suffering from oppression, from ignorance of 
gospel truth, from degrading habits of sin. It 
hears the cry of the children of the untaught and 
“gives them to eat.” 

The congregation does not forget the souls of 
the paupers in the almshouse, or of the prisoner 
in his cell, lonely, except as to evil thoughts and 
harrowing recollections. Its meeting-house does 
not stand closed always five days in the week 
and nearly all of the other two. 

It was from the “ hot” church of Thessalonica 
that the word of the Lord not only sounded out 
through Macedonia and Achaia, but in every 


place their faith to God-ward was spread abroad. 


A like spirit now carries the good news to the 
hovel of the poor, or the home of the careless. 
Of the Lord Jesus it was said, ‘‘ The zeal of 
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Thine house hath eaten me up.” So the mem- 
bers of a ‘‘ hot” church have an ardent zeal for 
its best welfare and success, But it is a zeal 
not like the recent outburst of flame from the 
sun, which astronomers tell us rushed up 300,- 
000 miles and then disappeared in a few hours, 
It is more like the steady heat of the steam which 
drives an engine with its train from New York to 
San Francisco. 

Such spiritual energy needs to be fed continu. 
ally by waiting upon Christ, the source of grace, 
As the Lord would have each disciple and every 
congregation ‘‘hot,’’ He is ready for this very 
end to hear the prayer of those who are willing to 
be rebuked and chastened, and made zealous. 


_ Or ——_—_— 


PROCEEDINGS OF A CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, held at Haver- 
ford College, Seventh month 6th and 7th, 
1880. 

The lively and varied contents of this goodly 
|pamphlet of one hundred and forty-eight 
| pages are of tnusual importance, and will be 
| read with great interest by all our friends of ed- 

ucation. It would be impossible, in a short ar 

ticle, to do full justice to all the remarks made 
and essays offered, but we cannot forbear call- 
‘ing attention to a few of the topics discussed. 

The benefits which would flow frum the co- 
| operation of the different sections of the coun- 
try in their educational work were forcibly pre- 
sented. The fact that they were seriously con- 
sidered is full of hope for the future. The new 
“Educational Association of Friends in Amer- 
| ica” will look after the interests of every section 
|in the country, promoting uniformity of system 

and harmony of action, and calling general at- 

| tention to the wants of the less favored localities. 
And the scheme of organizing a general Board 
| for the oversight of all our educational institu. 
| tions, under the name of a University, deserves 
careful examination. It is not a scheme for 
|** founding a new university” in the sense in 
which the word is ordinarily used, in Germany 
and America. Any such proposition would be 
exceedingly unwise. It simply proposes a con- 
federation of existing colleges for concert of ac- 
tion in regard to examinations and degrees, 
somewhat similar to that of the different col- 
| leges at Oxford or Cambridge in the great Eng- 
lish Universities. It might also hold to the 
Academies and High Schools among Friends, a 
relation such as is held by the University of the 
State of New York to institutions of this grade. 
Its Senate might constitute a general Board of 
Education for the Society, extending counsel, 
and administering funds and donations entrust 
| to it for any general or particular interests. But 
if only for the first purpose proposed, the 
experiment is worth trying; the institution 
once established, public sentiment and the course 
of events would guide it in any desirable exten- 
sion of its functions, : 
Our inferiority to the other denominations 8 
the Church, in the liberality of our provisions 
for the higher education, was forcibly pointed 
‘out. Our colleges are doing a good work, but 
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why? Not because they are sufficiently well- 
endowed; not because they have professorships 
enough, books enough, apparatus enough ; but, 
(1) because they, in good degree, maintain a 
wholesome discipline, and discharge fairly the 
duty of giving moral and religious training ; (2) 
because their students come in great part from 
good homes, with good purposes; and (3) be- 
cause they are furnished generally with excep- 
tionally good teachers,—not often famous men, 
notalways very learned, but men intelligent 
and conscientious, and, in the fullest sense, aff 
to tach. These are indeed the first requisites of 
a good institution of learning ; add to them the 
endowments and facilities whose lack was so 
fully shown at the Conference, and our colleges 
would be foremost in the Jand. A similar state- 
ment may be made in regard to our high schools; 
with the additional remark that aid in establish- 
ing such seminaries in some parts of the West 
and South is one of the most obvious duties in- 
cumbent upon us at the present time. 

The function of colleges and academies as 
centres of educational work and influence was 
shown to be important. The very meeting of 
the Conference within the walls of our oldest 
college was an illustration of the intimate asso- 
ciation which should exist between our highest 
institutions of learning and allthe others. In an 
article published this Fall, Charles Francis 
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be requisite to avoid cold formality, and to pur- 
sue the lessons in a reverent spirit, seeking for 
aid from above; but, with such care, courses of 
this kind would promote the best interests of our 
Society. 

The most striking feature of the Conference 
was the discussions held and the papers pre- 
sented on the higher education of women, in 
connection with Bryn Mawr College. The pa- 
pers were by such experts as Presidents Gilman, 
Seelye, and Hartshorne, and Principal Annie E. 
Johnson, and such Friends as Mary R. Haines, 
Mary Anna Longstreth, and Elizabeth T. King. 
So many important suggestions were made, both 
by speakers and essayists, that we cannot at- 
tempt to present any synopsis of them. All 
readers will turn with eagerness to the pages of 
the pamphlet in which they are recorded. 

For other topics, not already noticed, we need 
only refer to such as “‘ Education in the West,” 
‘‘ Distribution of Endowments,” ‘‘ Home Study,” 
‘Friends’ Schools in England,” ‘‘ The Ends of 
College Education,” and ‘ The Education of 
Friends in North Carolina,” to show how varied 
is the intellectual repast offered in this very in- 
teresting pamphlet. 

It is interesting to notice through the whole 
proceedings that education is regarded as not 
inerely a matter pertaining to the intellect. -“‘ We 
are here,” said the temporary Chairman, ‘‘to 


Adams, Jr., declares that Harvard and Yale! stimulate each other to higher personal aims in 
made a great mistake years ago in not placing |life, and to greater singleness of purpose.” 
themselves at the head of the whole educational | ‘‘ Education,” said another speaker, ‘includes 
system of the communities around them, and |the whole development of whatever is best in 
that they as well as the schools have suffered | man, whatever contributes to the health and 
loss from this neglect. strength and useful activity of his body, mind, 
The remarks of all the speakers upon ‘ Sys-| heart, and soul,—all that makes life nobler and 
tems of Marking and Examination ” were valu- | richer, home happier, duty more fully and more 
ableand suggestive, but far from being exhaus- | cheerfully performed.” It is in proportion as 
ve, The subject is a great one, involving a|such views of the scope of their work are en- 
de range of influences and interests; and it|tertained, that our teachers may hope for wide 
ould be well to discuss it thoroughly in local | influence and true success. 
meetings of teachers. and bring it up in some | 
future general Conference, after it has been ma- | 
turely considered by all our educators. By the 
y, ocal conferences on education, of teacher< 
and others in single neighborhoods, are in some 
espects the most useful of all; as was sug 
gested in one of the addresses. 
The “ need of Endowments "’ is a topic which, 
¢the poor, we have always with us, A valuable 
ical suggestion was that of the usefulness 
Mf numerous small contributions. Many of us 
¢ too prone to talk of the duty of millionaires 
0 give their thousands and hundreds of thou- 
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DIED. 


BAILEY.—At his residence, in Douglas County, 
| Kansas, Eleventh month Ist, 1880, James E. Bailey, 
,aged 70 years. He was a valued minister in the So- 

ciety of Friends. He was born in Old Virginia, and 
was taken by his parents when he was a child to Ohio. 
In 1855 he was acknowledged a minister by New 
Garden Quarterly Meeting. In 1860 he moved to 
'lowa, and in Fourth month, 1880, he settled near 
| Hesper, Kansas. He visited all the Yearly Meetings 
; |of this Continent, some of them several times, and 
ands, and forget our own duty to contribute | attended many of their subordinate meetings. His 
pur fives and our tens, or our twenties and hun- | memory of the Scriptures was unusual, and he could 
eds, The new Educational Association will | quote more or less of nearly every chapter in the Bible. 
eusefulin collecting these minor donations, | After a sickness of seven months he died in much 
ad its officers will have an interesting duty in | peace. 


plying them where they will do the most) STUART.—On the 2nd of Sixth mo., 1880, at his 
re . ‘ | residence, Chatham County, N. C., Benjamin Stuart, 
A very important topic, considered at the last | in the 78th year of his age, a member of Cane Creek 
sion, was that of an enlarged course of reli- | Monthly Meeting, having spent a useful life. We 
pas study, embracing the original texts of the | trust his end was peaee. 
~ and New Testaments, with their grammar| TALBOTT.—At the residence of her nephew, 

exegesis, Church history, and true Christian | Townsend McConnel, in Pleasant Plain, Iowa, on the 
cirine. Such studies should be begun and | gst of Seventh month, 1880, Adeline Talbott, widow 
ursued as far as possible in our colleges and | of William Talbott, in the 8oth year of her age, a 
igh schools, not to say our primary schools; | member of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting. Drawn 
Carrying them to anything like comple- | by the const:aining power of Divine love into cove- 
we need post-graduate courses. Care would | nant with her Lord in early life, she was zealous for 
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the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom ; and havy- 
ing a sympathetic disposition, was ever ready to enter 
into feeling with the afflicted, and extend a helping 
hand or speak a word of counsel and encouragement 
where it was needed, For sometime before and dur- 
ing the early part of her long confinement she was 
much impressed with the necessity of being in a child- 
like state. Several times she repeated, “ Except ye 
become as little children ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’ At one time she said, “She had 
seen more clearly into the Christian’s privilege than 
she ever had before. As children depend without 


anxious care on their parents to supply their necessi- | 


ties, so the Christian needs to look to his Heavenly 
Father for food and clothing and all things needful,” 
She was much stripped of sensible enjoyment of the 
Lord’s presence for a time, which she accepted as tend- 
ing to her refinement. Though conscious to the last, 
she did not express much, but the sweetness and seren- 
ity that prevailed at her close was precious to her 
friends. 


A GENERAL MEETING will be held at Bethany, 
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dullah, made an attack on ‘“ Urumiah,” p 
bly the same place, and was repulsed with 
loss, but is reported to have camped eight miles 
from the town. From the latest reports the 
missionaries appear to have escaped harm, 


THERE are three hundred and fifty churches ip 
Burmah, and native preachers conduct the great. 
er part of the work of evangelization. 


Work wisely planned and followed in the 
Spirit of Christ tells. In 1872, a saloon was “ to 
let’ on the Bowery, New York. The City Mis. 
sion Society secured it upon lease, fitted it up, 
and for eight years, every day and night, have 
held services in it, which have been attended by 

69,699 persons. Employment for men has 
been furnished, and fifteen families now own 
land at a colony formed by the Society. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE Prohibition Amendment to the State Con. 


near Goldsboro’, N. C., commencing on the 2oth inst. | stitution of Kansas is reported to have been car 


Workers are invited to attend. 
On behalf of Committee, 
Eleventh month gth, 188o. 


IsHAM Cox. 


' RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


At its recent meeting at Chicago, the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee decided to give the 
whole of the year 1882 to the study of the Gospel 
according to Mark, instead of assigning six 
months to the Old and six to the New Testa- 
ment. This arrangement is much to be ap- 
proved. Itis very desirable that our children 
should have a knowledge of the continuous his- 
tory of our Saviour’s life and teaching. The 
Committee also recommend thet the lessons 
should be memorized—a good suggestion. 


THE Protestant Episcopal Convention, just 
passed, adopted a resolution to raise a fund of 
$1,000,000, the interest to be expended annually 
in building one hundred houses for worship. 
This looks like work in earnest. 


During a discussion in the same Convention 
on abolishing the rule which prohibits an Epis- 
copal minister using any prayer in public wor- 
ship but those in the Prayer Book, Phillips 
Brooks said, ‘‘The right of extempore prayer 
is inalienable; and so it must be if the Lord 
Jesus be a living Saviour and His Spirit con- 
tinues inthe Church to beget intercession in 


men’s hearts to be presented to God in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.”’ 


Joserx Cook, while in England, will devote 
First-days to giving free addresses to working- 
men in various places on such subjects as: “Is 
Christianity credible ; do the Scriptures teach a 
religion worthy of acceptance by men of com- 
mon sense?” Should he prove to teach work- 
ingmen as successfully as he has more educated 
people, and he seems just fit for that duty, he 
will render great service to a large’ class of in- 
telligent work-people. 


AMERICAN missionaries have long carried on 
a successful work among the Nestorians at 
Oroomiah, in Persia. The fierce nomadic Kurds 
have invaded Persia. Their leader, Sheik Ab- 


ried by 20,000 majority at the late election, 
Some friends of the Temperance cause thought 
it very inopportune that this amendment should 
be voted for ata time when other great issues 
were pending, but the result has proved that the 
friends of prohibition judged rightly as to the 
time; and they are to be warmly congratulated 
on the success of the amendment. But this is 
only the first step. What has been gained must 
be perfected by wise legislation by the Legisla- 
ture, and the yet more difficult task of — 
the laws made to carry the amendment into ¢- 
fect. 

Wisconsin's first State Constitution had a 
clause against the traffic in drink, but that clause 
was afterwards stricken out. Incessant vigi- 
lance will be required to make and keep Kansas 
a State which stamps the liquor traffic as unlaw. 
ful. 


THE American, between the 2oth of the Sith 
month and the 2oth of the Ninth month, endurés 
an almost tropical heat. The skin is relaxed, 
its perspiratory function is greatly stimulated, 
the nervous powers are so enfeebled that mental 
and muscular labor involves greater effort and 
exhaustion than in the cooler weather of spring 
or autumn. The digestive organs share the de 
pression ; the appetite is languid, the power df 
assimilating food is lessened; the weight of the 
body in many persons falls several pounds; the 
color of the cheeks becomes paler, showing tha 
the making of red blood is diminished. ' 

Then comes the winter, which is almost Arctt 
in many parts of the country. The result is thi! 
the American is more sensitive to alcohol 
stimulants than most Europeans. A ship-owntt 
of Liverpool, who had often been in the United 
States, remarked that he had often noticed the 
more acute effects of drink on Americans that 
Europeans. Travellers in Europe find that they 
can use wines with less unpleasant effect ™ 
Europe than in America. 

Said a Liverpool banker, who had been a goo 
deal in America, “ People can abuse themselr® 
in eating and drinking, with more impunity " 
Great Britain than in the United States.” 

In Great Britain many people become diseastl 
and useless from drinking habits, but live” 
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comparative old age. But the same habits here 
induce diseases of the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys, and more especially of the brain and 
nervous system, which bring early death. 

Hence there are special reasons why Ameri- 
cans should proscribe the use of wines, beers and 
all alcoholic drinks, Their use means that drunk- 
enness, vice, rioting and violence shall follow on 
amuch larger scale than might be the case in 
-Great Britain, Germany, or even Italy. Ameri- 
cans will yet come to see that self-protection de- 
mands total abstinence and prohibition. 


JosepH THOMPSON has returned to Scotland, 
after conducting a successful exploration tour of 
600 miles in Africa. He brought back, un- 
opened, a bottle of brandy which was taken 
with the idea that it might be required as a medi- 
cine. If brandy is not needed in that malarious 
and sickly country, perhaps travellers in more 
healthy regions may safely dispense with it.— 
Christian Weekly. 


oo 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Eleventh month 28th, 1880. 
Genesis xlvii. 1-12. 
Gotpen Text.—“The hoary head is a crown of glory, ifjit 
befound in the way of righteousness.”’~Prov. xvi. 30. d 
Joseph sent his brethren back in haste to bring 
his father Israel into Egypt, with the message 
that as lord over Egypt he would nourish him 
and all the family, and that they should live in 
the land of Goshen. Joseph was careful to kiss 
his brethren before they left, and to talk with 
them, Pharaoh also sent a kind message to 
Jacob; and the brethren were not sent away 
tmpty-handed, for they took asses laden with 
good things, and wagons and changes of raiment. 
But when they came into Canaan to their father 
and delivered the message, telling him that Jo- 
seph was yet alive and governor over all the land 
of Egypt, ‘‘ Jacoh’s heart fainted, for he believed 
them not."" The sight of the wagons which had 
been sent to carry him to Egypt convinced him 
that it was true, and he could say, “ It is enough; 
sep: my son is yet alive; I will go and see 
before I die."” Then he came to Beersheba 
and offered sacrifices. 
In the 46th chapter the account is given how 
graciously appeared to Jacob after he had 
offered sacrifice, and encouraged him to leave 
the present the land of promise and to go 
down to Egypt, and that He would be with him. 
In the list of the children and grandchildren of 
Jacob who went with him into Egypt we find 
Njamin and his ten sons, so that he cannot 
ve been young when Judah spoke of him as a 
. The total number of Israel’s own children 
Was sixty-six. When the company reached 
hen, Joseph was ready to receive them. He 
tmbraced his father, falling on his neck and 
Weeping with him a good while. In the provi- 
dence of God the fact that the Egyptians de- 
Spised shepherds was the means of preventing 
intermarriages with the Israelites, and the loss 
of their tribal relationship. 
Isaac and Jacob had been trained in the land 
naan, but Egypt, as the centre of the then 
World, was the place where their descendants 


LEssoNn 9. 
JACOB AND PHARAOH. 
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would learn the arts and sciences, and yet in 
consequence of their occupation as shepherds 
would be looked down upon by the Egyptians. 
Their nomadic life would now cease, and the 
Egyptians, living in cities, would teach them the 
art of building, so that they could settle after- 
wards in Canaan and build cities and understand 
the advantages of civilized life. 


THE LESSON. 


Chapter xlvii. 1. Joseph told Pharaoh that all 
his father’s family, with their flocks and herds 
and their substance. had come from Canaan and 
were in the land of Goshen. The examination 
of the country compared with notices of it in the 
Holy Scriptures, shows that Goshen was between 
the delta of the Nile and Palestine; possibly the 
delta may have been included, though most per- 
sons consider that the present Wadi-t-Tumeylat 
is the district. It was evidently a rich section of 
country, especially suited for pasture. Joseph 
showed his fidelity to Pharaoh in telling him that 
his father and brothers were come. The high 
position he occupied did not cause him to speak 
slightingly of them. 

2. He took some of his brethren with him, 
even five. As part would be required to look 
afier the herds and flocks, he took five, probably 
the eldest, and presented them to Pharaoh. 

3. Pharaoh’s question showed his business 
habits of thought: What is your occupation ? 
They answered that both they and their fore- 
fathers had been shepherds, so that they would 
be likely to have a thorough knowledge of the 
pastoral life. Shepherds were much despised 
by the Egyptians, perhaps because the nomadic 
races who had herds were less civilized than the 
Egyptians. 

4. They stated that they wished to sojourn, 
that 1s, stay for a time, in Egypt, for there was no 
pasturage in Canaan, and they asked the privi- 
lege to dwell in Goshen. 

5. Pharaoh in the most courteous and delicate 
manner refers to the fact that as the father and 
brothers of his trusted viceroy they had come, 
therefore— 

6. The whole land of Egypt was before him. 
Pharaoh requested him to chose the best of the 
land for them, and as Goshen was the best they 
were invited to dwell there. Pharaoh also would 
commit his own cattle to their care , in this man- 
ner placing some of them ina position of re- 
sponsibility. 

7. The location tor his brothers with all their 
property having been freely given by Pharaoh, 
Joseph introduced his aged father to the king. 
Jacob, as a prophet and heir of God’s promises, 
blessed Pharaoh, for his heart was full of thank- 
fulness. 

8. Pharaoh asked him, How old art thou? 
for the patriarch must have looked to him as a 
very old man. 

g There are few finer versts in the Holy 
Scriptures than the reply of Jacob—a reply prob- 
ably unlooked for by Pharaoh, and yet full of 
truth. of humility, of confession of weakness as 
compared with his father and grandfather. 

Few. Abraham lived 165 years; Isaac 180. 
“Evil, because of his trials and his early unfaith- 
fulness." Pilgrimage, or sojournings; the pa- 
triarchs felt life to be a journey to a better 
country. 
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10, At the close of the interview, as at the|through any righteousness of our own, and let 
beginning, Jacob blessed Pharaoh. us show the same spirit wherever we are. 

11. Joseph gave a possession in Egypt to his| If we compare the history ot the chosen peo. 
brethren of the best of the land. Probably, as| ple of God with the life of an individual we shall 
was seen in the case of Bethel and Luz, Rameses | see what a powerful effect was produced by the 
was a city which the children of Israel built, or| sojourn in Egypt. Abraham had been treated 
at least enlarged and f rtified, (see Exodus i. 11,) | as a great man by the surrounding tribes; they 
which caused the name to be used. sought his friendship and respected his occupa. 

12. Joseph supplied his father and brothers |tion, and they would willingly have had closer 
and all his father’s household with bread; with | alliance with him. The children of Heth would 
the food so carefully stored for years and now| gladly give the field and cave of Machpelah, 
so valuable on account of the famine. Faithful | Abimelech sought for a league of friendship with 
to his trust as a son and brother, he could have | Isaac, and Isaac entered into a covenant with 
the satisfaction, day after day, of knowing that| him at his earnest request. Jacob was obliged 
they were comfortably provided for, and all this | to leave Canaan for many years, and Esau ap. 
through his care and obedienc. to what God! pears to have become the head of one of the 
had commanded him. marauding tribes scattered about the peninsula 

The Hebrew words convey the idea that a|ofSinai, The children of Jacob would naturally 
specific amount was furnished to each member | become a part of the country, and would lose 
of the various fan.ilies. Joseph seemed always|their inheritance of the promise. Judah's sin 
to order just what would be needed; that would | shows how far he was from a right path; there 
be an important part of his plan as a wise ruler. | was only one way by which this chosen people 
, could be preserved separate, and that was to go 
TRUTHS TAUGHT AND SUGGESTED. to a country where their occupation would not 
'be respected,—where they would have to live 
ist. That the true minister (servant) will al-| apart from all others, and lead a separate life, 
ways be careful to inform his master ; the faith-| If we consider the patriarchal Cispensation as 
ful hired man will always inform his employer|the childhood and youth of the nation, then we 
of what is being done, and will not take any |can realize the importance of this sojourn asa 
underhanded advantage. factor in its history. In Egypt they would have 

2nd. That those who would have a clear re-|the opportunity of seeing and being in the na 
cord, who wish to be considered as upright citi-| tion which was then far the most advanced in 
zens, must never allow family claims to over- | science and the arts; as the boy going to school 
weigh justice to others. Joseph could have! and to learn his trade, so they went to E 
placed his father and his brethren in the best | There was one necessary evil connected with 
land of Egypt withcut consulting Pharaoh or, the manner in which they came to Egypt. Their 
informing him that they had come, but he intro- | brother was the governor, and their home wasin 
duces them to Pharaoh, and the latter renews | the richest land of fruitful Egypt; their food was 
his generous offer to give them the best of the | furnished to them day after day, and under these 
land for his sake. Many noble men and women | circumstances they had a strong temptation to 
have shipwrecked their character as followers of| become lazy and dependent. The tendency 
a crucified Lord, through their desire to give their | would necessarily be to become a servile people, 
families the best places and make them promi-| and in proportion as they became a servile pev- 
nent. We see something of that spirit in the | ple so would the feeling of contempt and hatred 
mother of Zebedee's children. for them grow amongst the people of the !and. 

3rd. The Christian must never ignore poor or | Their after history proves this. The sojourn in 
uncultured relations because God has blessed! Egypt was an important part of God's training 
him, and raised him high in the estimation of | of His chosen people. 
those around him. Possibly they may be looked 
upon with contempt by those with whom he as- 
sociates, but in the sight of God such contempt 
would be very sinful in him. Christ is not 
ashamed to call his people brethren, unworthy 
as they are. : bof 

4th. We should be courteous to old age. Pha-' THE recent announcement of the death 0 
raoh received the blessing of Jacob so kindly,| Samuel H. Cox, who was once a member of 
when he was introduced, that 1t was repeated at | Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, bas recalled 
the close of the interview. Though a heathen, | an interview with him, which occurred sev- 
ee “es eee with Israel and his sons, | eral years since. As I entered the Grand 

araoh showed true courtesy. : 

Sth. We are called upon to tell what we really | Central Depot, in New ban ? vena 
are, not to profess that which we are not. The |!ooking gentleman, apparently not far 
sons of Jacob did not profess to be anything |eighty years of age, beckoned for me t 
more than shepherds, and Pharaoh placed them | take a seat by his side. His first words 
in a good land and gave them a good position. | were, ‘‘I was once a Friend, and love 
Many seek to appear in a better position than | meet with Friends.” I asked his name, 


they really are, and as a consequence they suffer | id.“ ; ” 
afterwards through inability to sustain their pro- | ani, Bese, “may Baehe 1s See. 


fession. | ‘Art thou Dr. Samuel A. Cox?’ 

6th. If we would come toa throne of Grace,) ‘‘ Ye8; and I was @ Friend twenty years, 
let us like Jacob in the presence of Pharaoh, | @0d am half a Friend, now.” 
come in all humility, not claiming anything I knew that Dr. Cox had published 8 
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large volume with the title, ‘ Quakerism | the journey, exposed to the unceasing rains. 
not Christianity,” and I said, ‘‘ Art thou in-| While they had hoped that the mountain 
deed half a Friend, and ‘Quakerism not/air would relieve Angelita, they found that 
Christianity ?’” |the dampness of Gomez Farias was an im- 
He eagerly asked if I had read his book. pediment to any benefit, and her health has 
We continued in conversation for half an been gradually declining. His exposure 
hour. He repeated that he had much love brought on an attack of ague, which ter- 
for Friends, and desired to be in their com- minated ina violent fever, from which he had 
pany, and urged me to visit, or write to but partially recovered when he wrote to us. 
him. He told of bis early days, while he| Notwithstanding these hindrances, he had 
was a member of our Society—of his father been able to keep up meetings twice a week 
snd mother—of the latter reading the Bible at Gomez Farias, the meetings being well 
tohim and teaching him to pray. With attended; and he found those who bad been 
much feeling he repeated, ‘‘ There is much | convinced, during our visits there last year, 
that is good among the Friends, and I love| had retained their interest in the cause. 
them.” |Our friend called these together on the 26th 
Samuel H. Cox was an eminent Presby-|of Ninth month, and, after explaining to 
trian clergyman, and his sons are men of | them the object of organized effort for 
note, one of them an Episcopal Bishop, and | mutual encouragement and progress in the 
the family history might have been very | Gospel, and the basis of union of the Evan- 
different if the father had not been dis-; gelical churches and how the work at Mat- 
owned before he was twenty-two. His amoros had been carried on, and how usefal 
Meeting probably required more of him than they could thus be to each other, ten per- 
he was prepared to concede at that time. sons present, whose faith seemed to have 
For many years he harbored unkind feelings produced fruit, were ready to accept the 
toward Friends, which in his old age gave teachings of Christ and His Apostles as 
place to love and longing. | taught in the New Testament, voluntarily 
Early disownments do away with one ob- renouncing their connection with Rome, 
ject of birthright membership—to keep the | and accepting the Discipline and Confession 
young in a safe place until having become, of Faith of the Religious Society of Friends 
st mature age, or earlier, converted Chris- as the outward bond of union for the wel- 
tians, they realize the value of union with fare of the infant church organization. 
achurch of Christ. | Had the place been nearer Matamoros, the 
William Bell, in a communication to the Meeting here would have sent a committee 
London Friend, wrote: “ Birthright mem-, to visit the applicants, but our Friends, on 
bership has a powerful effect in retaining| leaving here, were authorized to organize 
among us, all through their course of inde-| the believers into such bodies, and I doubt 
tision and inquiry—of weakness if not) not that the judgment and experience of our 
vanity, those who have eventually proved | Friends were superior to that of any com- 
gifted ministers and valuable members. It | mittee which could have been selected with- 
may also be having its strong effect now in| out them. 
the secret working of many an unsettled, I believe that Paul’s letters to Timothy 
but seeking mind, in many a convicted and | show how, in some cases, great responsi- 
visited spirit, and far be it from us to sever | bility had to be thrown upon one young 
atie to Friends that may be the very clue|in years, but not in experience, and we find 
toa right niche in our own church, and in, that in Mission work to-day, the spreading 
the Universal Church of Christ.” of the Gospel requires the same action 
2 M. S. W. | which it did in the apostolic age, and for a 
| time a considerable directing influence over 
Matamoros, Mexico, Tenth mo. 30th, 1880, | newly-established Meetings will have to be 
Thou wilt share with us the anxiety we | exerted by their pastors, if I may be per- 
have felt about our friend Luciano Mascorro | mitted to apply that term to those under- 
and.his excellent wife, of whose long silence shepherds, who gather churches where be- 
Imade mention in my last letter. Their health | fore was a moral wilderness. 
on leaving here was delicate, Angelita hav-| There is a family of awakened persons at 
ing been pronounced by two physicians as} Llera, one day’s journey this side of Gomez 
inthe last stage of consumption, and he is| Farias, and owing to the daily rains at 
dot strong, and had worked entirely too | Gomez Farias, our friends had thought of 
hard before leaving here. removing to Llera, where they would be 
After about a month’s stay in Victoria, | able to establish a Meeting, and our friend 
they started on horseback for Gomez Farias. | hoped to be able to keep up the Meeting at 
t began to rain the first day of their jour-| Gomez Farias, although he hardly knew 
tey, and they were detained nine days on | how the work could go on at both places. 
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The arrival of Wm. A Walls will be a| 
great aid at this juncture, as he isa careful 
nurse for the sick, and besides can soon be 
able to take charge of one of the stations, 
and he is a good pedestrian, the country 
being too mountainous to make riding on| the children are often toiling with nothing 
horseback desirable. We greatly miss him! but scanty clothing, and a daily ration of 
from our work here, yet bis progre:s in the | corn and beans, their salary of twenty-five 
language will be favored by a total isola-| cents per day being simply booked to their 
tion from all English speaking, and nearly | credit in payment of debts incurred by their 
all English reading. As the permanence of| parents and grandparents. 
Luciano will depend more or less on the} Whilst the law favors the laborer, adver, 
health of Angelita, it is encouraging that|tisements of fugitive peons are not unusual 
our friend Julio Gonzalez Gea, and wife, | in some of the papers in remote points of the 
have offered themselves for the work in| country, and they have no opportunity to 
Southern Tamaulipas. tise by honest toil. 

Julio Gonzalez Gea has been a laborer in| Truly thy friend. 
the ministry for nearly a year, and is grow- | Samus A. Purp. 
ing in the exercise of his gift, and his wife| 


on the other hand, keep the poor laborers 
in bondage, notwithstanding the reform 
laws guarantee liberty to every citizen, yet 
most of these villages are ruled by the arbi. 
trary will of some wealthy landholder, and 


is fully consecrated to the work, being the| 
fruit of the labors of our friend L. Mas-| 
eorro, and wife, at San Fernando last year, | 
where ber father was then resident. | 

The increase of our force from two to | 


Eleventh Month 5th, 1899, 

At Yonge Street Monthly Meeting, held 
at Tecumseh, Canada, on Fifth-day, 14th of 
Tenth Month, 1880, we were favored with 
the company of our dear friends Joseph 


four preachers during the first year has been | Blackledge and wife. Their Gospel service 
to us @ great encouragement, and we hope| Was refreshing to many. Thirteen requests 
to be able to see the work extend from vil-| for membership were received. = 

lage to village, especially in the South of| A General Meeting having been appointed 
Tamaulipas. by the Pastoral Committee, to commence 


We hope in nexth month to complete all| immediately after the Monthly Meeting, 


the printing we bave in progress, except the | they, with our friends above-named, have held 
large type New Testament. With a con-| meetings in the afternoon and evenings, daily, 
siderable stock of school books on hand, and | up to this time. The interest bas increased 
cast plates of most of them ready for future | from day to day, until it has become ass 
issues, the expense of our printing will be| mighty wave. Many hearts have been 
considerably reduced, and we hope the in-| made to rejoice. The aged and youth alike 
come will be sufficient to carry on the future| ate praising God for His goodness; the 
issues of the school books, and thus we will| lukewarm and indifferent have been aroused 
be able to devote more of our time to the/ from their lethargy, and sinners made to cry 
more purely missionary part of the work.| mightily to God for pardon through the 


The increase of travelling expenses will, 
however, require the constant aid of the 
Seciety at home, who must, in this, be co- 
laborers in the Gospel work in Mexico. 

The lawless uprisings in Southern Ta- 
maulipas had reached Gomez Farias. Five 
of its citizens, including Apolinar de la 
Rosa, who was Alcalde when we were 
there last year, had been seized, and, with- 
out trial, were shot near the town. 

Whilst there are afew people who ar- 
dently desire to see justice reign, yet vio- 
lence has now the upper hand in Southern 
Tamaulipas, and how long those villages 
will continue to be the scene of bloodshed 
and violence we cannot determine. The 
paper, this morning, says, that that portion 
of the State is in a worse state than before 
the conquest. The uprisings have usually 
been in favor of socialism or forced com- 
manism, the cry being, ‘‘ Mueran los ricos/” 
(death to the rich), and robbery thus comes 
to be looked upon as honorable. The rich, ' 


merits of a crucified and risen Saviour. 
The meetings still continue with unabated 
interest. 


BENJAMIN Copy. 


GosHEN Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Carmel, Champaign county, Ohio, the 29th, 
30th and 31st of Tenth month, 1880. The 
attendance was not so large as sometimes. 
Elwood C. Siler, of Bloomingdale, Indians, 
was very acceptably with us, with a minute 
from his Monthly Meeting, liberating him 
as a Gospel minister for service or 
us. His labors, we believe were strength- 
ening and edifying He bad an 4p 
pointed meeting at Goshen on First-day 
evening, after Quarterly Meeting, and spoke 
from the words of Christ, “ By their fraits 
ye shall know them,” showing that all the 
profession we make of being God’s people 
will avail nothing, if our life and convers® 
tion do not correspond. We also had the 
company of Elijah Johnson and Columbus 
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whose work was satisfactory. 
M. P. E. 


Janesville, Ohio, Eleventh month 4th, 1880. 


















OLATHE, Kansas, Eleventh month 6th, 1830. 
The Prohibition Amendment in our State 
was carried at the late election by a large 
rote. It is too carly to give the exact fig- 
ures, but the majority will not fall below 
30,000. The only counties that went heavily 
wgainst it were Doniphan, Atchison, Leav- 
aworth, Wyandott and Bourbon, all on the 
esstern border. Some of the newer coun- 
ties gave heavy votes for the amendment. 
We feel much encouraged, but our work is 

oly just begun. 
Thy Friend, 
LINNAEUS ROBERTS. 


o —— 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Hidden Treasures.—A very rich gold- 
field has been discovered in Queensland, and 
sbank of corals on the coast of Sicily, the 
ter exceeding in importance the one found 
there in 1876.— Nature. 


Earthquakes.—Professor Palmieri thinks 
that earthquakes may be forestalled by not- 
ing the preliminary tremblingsof the earth, 
ind taking proper precautions. He proposes 
aecting seismograpbic stations communicat- 
ing by telegraph, whence timely warnings 
would be issued, by noting the increase or 
decrease of agitation, and calculating the 
pobable result. Prof. Milne, of Tokio, 
Japan, has interested the Japanese officials 
inestablishing such stations in their coun- 
ty. A society of Europeans in Japan has 
ben formed for the systematic study of the 
phenomena. 
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REALITY. 










“Father, we know the REatity of Jesus Christ.”— Words 
dby a workman, in prayer, Fourth mo. 14th, 1875.* 
Reality, Reality, 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thou art to me! 
From the spectral mists and driving clouds, 
From the shifting shadows and phantom crowds ; 
tom unreal words and unreal lives, 
Where truth with falsehood feebly strives ; 
From the passing away, the chance and change, 
Flickerings, vanishings, swift and strange, 
I turn to my glorious rest on Thee, 
Who art the grand Reality. 



















*At another prayer-meeting on the same day,a young Christian 
ohad been witnessiny for this ¢ reality’? among those whe called 
Hon a “phantom” and a “sham,” prayed earnestly, ‘* Lord 
Nis, let Thy dear servant write for us what Thou art—Thou 
ng, bright Reality!” And, urging his plea with increasing 
yenence, he added, “And let her do it this very might.” That 
ae ae ene Sate flashed into my mind ; — he 
; Ye speaking,” four hundxed miles away, they. were written 
dated. Does not this show the ‘ reality” of prayer? 


\ 
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Reality in greatest need, 

Lord Jesus Christ, Thou art indeed ! 
Is the pilot real, who alone can guide 
The drifting ship through the midnight tide ? 
Is the life-boat real as it nears the wreck, 
And the saved ones leap from the parting deck ? 
Is the haven real where the barque may flee 
From the autumn gales of the wild North Sea? 

Reality indeed art Thou, 

My Pilot, Life-boat, Haven now. 


Reality, reality 

In brightest days art Thou to me! 
Thou art the sunshine of my mirth, 
Thou art the heaven above my earth, 
The spring of the love of all my heart, 
And the Fountain of my song Thou art ; 
For dearer than the dearest now, 
And better than the best art Thou, 

Beloved Lord, in whom I see 

Joy-giving, glad Reality. 


Reality, reality 

Lord Jesus, Thou hast been to me, 
When I thought the dream of life was past, 
And “the Master’s home-call”’ come at last; 
When I thought I only had to wait 
A little while at the Golden Gate,— 
Only another day or two, 
Till Thou, Thyself, shouldst bear me through. 

How real Thy presence was to me! 

How precious Thy Reality ! 


Reality, reality, 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thou art to me! 
Thy name 1s swester than songs of old, 
Thy words are better than “ most fine gold.” 
Thy deeds are greater than hero-glory, 
Thy life is grander than poet story ! 
But Thou, Thyself, for aye the same, 
Art more than words and life and name! 
Thyself Thou hast revealed to me, 
In glorious Reality. 


Reality, reality, 
Lord Jesus Christ, is crowned in Thee. 
In Thee is every type fulfilled, 
In Thee is every yearning stilled 
In perfect beauty, truth and love ; 
For Thou art always far above 
The grandest glimpse of our Ideal, 
Yet more and more we know Thee real, 
And marvel more and more to see 
Thine infinite Reality. 


Reality, reality 

Of grace and glory dwells in Thee. . 
How real Thy mercy and Thy might! 
How real Thy love, how real Thy light! 
How real Thy truth and faithfulness! 
How real Thy blessing when Thou dost bless f 
How real Thy coming to dwell within ! 
How real the triumphs Thou dost win! 

Does not the loving and glowing heart 

Leap up to own how real Thou art? 


Reality, reality ! 
Such let our adoration be ! 
Father, we bless Thee with heart and voice, 
For the wondrous grace of Thy sovereign chaice,. 
That patiently, gently, sought us out 
In the far-off land of death and doubt, 
That drew us to Christ by the Spirit’s might, 
That opened our eyes to see the light 
That arose in mange reality 
From the darkness falling on Calvary. 
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Reality, reality, 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thou art to me! 
My glorious King, my Lord, my God, 
Life is too short for half the laud, 
For half the debt of praise I owe 
For this blest knowledge, that «I know 
The reality of Jesus Christ,”— 
Unmeasured blessing, gift unpriced ! 
Will I not praise Thee when I see 
In the long noon of Eternity, 
Unveiled, Thy “ bright reality ?” 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


————_ «oe — 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITY 
will be held at Association Hall, Fifteenth and Chest- 
nut Streets, on Third-day Pp. M., Eleventh month 23rd, 
1880. A Public Conference, from 3 to 5 in the after- 
noon, with papers on Co-operative Charity; its econ 
omy, value to religious bodies, value to Charitable 
Societies, value to the poor. Public Meeting in the 
evening, at 8 o’clock, with brief annual report, and 
addresses by D. R. Goodwin, D. D., R. N. Willson, 
Wm. N. Ashman, and Dr. B. L. Agnew. 
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SUMMARY OFNEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 16th inst. 

GREAT BriTAIn.—The storms of the latter part of 
last month were accompanted with a heavy fall of | 
show in scme places, especially in Yorkshire. Some | 
of the moors were covered with snow to a great depth, | 
and it was reported that hundreds of sheep were | 
buried. It was feared the loss would be considerable. 

The third annual report of the Public Cocoa Houses | 


Company of Leeds states that there had been sold | 
during the year 293,120 cups of tea, 130,320 of coffee, | 
and 18,736 0f cocoa. The profit for the year was | 
£422, which enables the company to lay aside £237 | 
for expenses and wear and tear, and pay a dividend of | 
5 percent.,on the capital with which the company 
started. 

The employing ship-builders on the Clyde have 
agreed to advance the wages of engineers by 7} per 
cent., which will put an end to the disputes which 
have existed so long. 

IRELAND.—The first public step in the State prose- | 
cutions of the Land Leaguers was taken on the 11th, 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin, by a motion | 
made on behalf of fourteen defendants, that the pros- | 
ecution be required to deliver to them, within two 
days, full particulars of the charges against them. 
The Attorney General had previously stated that the 
Crown would give such particulars as would enable 
the defendants to prepare their defence, but would not 
give information what the evidence would be, as they 
might as well give the Crown briefs to the defendants. 
The bi!l of particulars was afterwards furnished. 

Much excitement has prevailed recently near Ballin- 
robe, in the county of Mayo, and serious disturbance 
has been feared. A farmer named Boycott, near that 
place, is also agent for an absent land-owner, and both 
he and the landlord are very unpopular. The peasantry 
of the estate and neighborhood not only refused to 
work for him in harvesting his crops, but established a 
strict non-intercourse; and when “Orangemen” from 
the North of Ireland volunteered to assist him, con- 
veyances for them could not be hired, nor provisions 
purchased on the way, and they were obliged to jour- 
ney on foot across the country. As it was apprehended 
that violence might be offered to them, it was thought 
necessary to furnish an escort of troops, and thus 
guarded they reached their destination unmolested on 
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the 12th and began work. It was stated on the 14th, 
that in some places the Orangemen, imitating the courge 
of the Land Leaguers, had posted notices calling on 
all Protestants to cease any communication, not only 
with members of the Land League, but even with 
« Home Rulers,” and neither to buy from, sell to, nor 
work for such persons. 

The Government has not given any indication of 
the adoption of immediate exceptional measures for 
the preservation of peace in Ireland. It is thought 
that Parliament may be summoned to meet in the 
First month, instead of the Second, which isthe usu 
time. One plan which has been suggested is that the 


State should purchase the land in Ireland, and distrib. 
ute it to the peasantry, to be paid for in a certain term 
of years, thus ultimately creating a peasant proprie. 


¥RANCE.—It was stated on the roth, that at the 
request of President Grevy, Premier Ferry had cop. 
sented to withhold the definite public announcement 
of his decision to resign, An effort was made to in. 
duce the Chambers to pass a vote of confidence in the 
Ministry. On the 11th, after the introduction of a 
interpellation, addressed to the Government, by one of 
its supporters, a vote of confidence was adopted by 
297 yeas to 131 nays. In consequence of this vote, 
the resignations of the Ministers were withdrawn, At 
the session of the Chamber on the 11th, a member 
who had been expelled by a vote of the Chambe, 
persisted in taking and retaining his seat despite the 
orders of the President. The sitting was suspended, 
the Bureau of the Chamber ordered the intruding 
member to be expelled, and he was removed by the 
military guard. 

The Correetional Tribunal of Paris has passed sen- 
tence of imprisonment for short terms, upon some 
persons who obstructed the police in the execution 


| the decrees against the unauthorized societies. 


Russta.—All the Nihilists tried for being implicated 
in plots against the life of the Emperor have beet 
found guilty ; five were sentenced to death, and elevet 
to hard labor in the mines, for terms ranging fr 
life to fifily years. Three women were sentenced to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude. The Court announced 
that it would intercede for a mitigation of the se 
tences of the women and of one of the men cond 
to the mines. 

TuRKEY.—It was stated on the 12th that Dervis 
Pasha had ordered the Albanian chiefs to surrend 
Dulcigno, threatening to use force if they fail to ¢ 
The Albanian Popular Assembly asked for 
month’s time'to reply. 

Nova ScotTia.—A destructive explosion of gas 0% 
curred on the 12th inst., in a coal mine at Stellarton 
The number of lives lost was not certainly known @ 
the 13th, but it was feared that it might be as high 
50. Owing to fire in the mine after the explosion 
could not be explored, and it was intended to flood 
part of it, to extinguish the fire and prevent other & 
plosions. . 

DomEsTIC.—The steamer Rhode Island, plying 
tween New York and Fall River, Mass., went asbott 
in a dense fog, at 3 A. M. of the 6th inst., on Dom 
Point, near the entrance of Narragansett Bay, and 
totally wrecked. The passengers, about 150 int 
ber, were all saved. 

Lucretia Mott, so long and widely known and ¢ 
teemed for her earnest opposition to slavery, 
advocacy of Peace, Temperance and the rights a 
improvement of women, and for her pure and Deal 
ful private life, died at her residence near this cil 
the 11th inst., aged nearly $8 years. Lydia Ma 
Child, the distinguished author, also one of the eat 
Anti-slavery laborers, and for several years the oul 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard in New York, bas ® 
recently died at the age of 78. 





